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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
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Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
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Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
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Equal Rights 


Her Presence Augurs Victory 


N SEVERAL counts the Regional Conference of the National Woman’s 

() Party, which was held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on December 8 

and 9, may be regarded as one of the most successful series of meetings 

ever called together by the organization. The attendance was greater than 
was anticipated and the enthusiasm was boundless. 


Doubtless the purpose of the conference, to emphasize the widespread 
demand for industrial equality, contributed, because of its timeliness, to the 
success of the occasion, but of even more significance was Muna Lee’s extra- 
ordinary ability as‘an organizer. With only a very brief space of time at her 
disposal and with innumerable interruptions, she had managed to bring 
together as many distinguished and stimulating women as one might hope 
to meet in a lifetime. As a result of the conference Muna Lee has won her 
spurs as Director of National Activities. 


It is impossible to mention by name all of the women whose presence will 
make the conference memorable in the annals of Feminism; but one at least 
may be pointed out—the Woman in the Ranks. She surpassed by far in 
numbers the women who took the center of the stage, and it was her spirit that 
made the conference important. Not trained in the art of oratory, not 
equipped to move others by her feelings, she may have appeared merely as a 
passive spectator. In reality she was the soul of the occasion. 


In her the slumbering womanhood of the ages had awakened ;. she realized 
her responsibilities, she recognized her potentialities. She was the modern 
woman. And she had made up her mind to endure subordination no longer. 
She was through with dependency, through with living upon sex; she was 
ready and willing to earn her own livelihood. All that she demanded was an 
equal right with her competitors in the open market. She was there, because, 
in a quite practical sense, she believed that the Woman’s Party could help 
her in her grim fight, against odds, to earn a decent living. Her presence 
augurs victory. 


An Excellent Suggestion 


RITING in the San Francisco News of November 22, Cynthia Grey 

asks the pertinent question, “Shall Women’s Pay Be Raised?” | 

“One of the plans proposed to brighten the business outlook and 

solve the unemployment problem,” she says, “should certainly be supported 

by women. That is the rather daring plan suggested by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. 


“Raise women’s wages—that’s the proposal. 


“It is debatable and highly improbable, the bureau has found, that women 
are to a great extent being substituted in jobs where men once were. ‘But if 
there are cases where women have in recent months taken men’s jobs, it is not 
the fault of the women, but of the double wage system.’ 


“Women, working for smaller wages than men—and in times of bad busi- 
ness the ones who will work for the smallest wages—get the job. 

“And so, in view of these facts, it would seem to behoove men to urge that 
women’s wage scale be raised—if only as a safeguard for their own jobs and 
their own salary standards.” 

We find Miss Grey’s suggestion exceedingly pertinent. Why not raise 
married women’s wages to the level of married men’s and then let the employer 
keep on whichever is the more efficient? By this method many husbands 
would learn to know the joys of dependency and the public would discover 
the unkind fact that married women often work because their husbands are 
sick, insane, in prison or inefficient. In transferring the jobs of married 
women to men, married or single, these trivial little tragedies are often left 
out of the picture. 

The highway robber presents the same psychology. The possession of a 
watch or a wallet by his victim predicates the ability to dispose of it. Men 
are not ashamed to steal women’s jobs any more than the highwayman is 
ashamed to steal their pocketbooks. But both of them take women’s wages 
by force and overlook the consequences. 

Miss Grey’s suggestion is good; we hand it to her and to the Women’s 
Bureau, for it is only proper that people should get what their work is worth 
to the employer, whether they are men or women. But we don’t think the 
public will take it up. 


Neither justice nor common sense are guiding the current of the times in 
this period of business depression. 
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Proceedings of the Regional Conference 


many sections of the country, to 

meet the present unemployment 
problem and to adjust a difficult economic 
situation by depriving women of their 
jobs, was met frankly and rationally by 
the Eastern Regional Conference of the 
National Woman’s Party during its ses- 
sions in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
December 8-9. 

The central theme of the conference was 
the inalienable right of women, irre- 
spective of their marital status, to work 
for a living without the burden of arti- 
ficial handicaps imposed by restrictive 
legislation. One speaker after another 
brought forward specific instances with- 
in her own experience demonstrating be- 
yond question the fact that “protective” 
legislation for women only acts to dis- 
credit women in the industrial field, to 
make them of less value to their employ- 
ers and to deprive large groups of women 
of employment, especially in periods of 
business depression. 


T= ill-considered effort, apparent in 


LL of the sessions of the conference 

were held in the South Garden of the 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, except the din- 
ner on Tuesday evening, which was held 
in the Rose Garden. 

Delegations from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia were present, as well as some officers 
of the State branches in Ohio, California, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, the New Eng- 
land States and Porto Rico. 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, 
vice-chairman of the National Council, 
called the conference to order at eleven 
o'clock on Monday morning, welcomed 
the delegates and outlined the purposes 
of the Woman’s Party. She gave a sum- 
mary of the many discriminations against 
women still existing in the laws of vari- 
ous States, and made clear the fact that 
the adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment would obviate the necessity for 
changing the statutes by the tedious 
method of State action. She laid particu- 
lar stress upon the inequalities in the 
laws affecting women in the gainful occu- 
pations. 

“No-night work laws,” she said, “and 
laws restricting the hours of labor of 
women, but not of their male competitors, 
are showing up for what they are worth 
in this period of business depression. 
Such laws automatically throw women 
out of work and deprive them of their 
means to a livelihood. No wonder that 
men in this time of unemployment want 
more of these unfair laws on the statute 
books, since their effect is to give employ- 
ment to men at the expense of women.” 

After explaining that the object of the 


conference was to achieve greater security 
for women in the industrial field, Mrs. 
Hilles called upon Edith Houghton 
Hooker of Maryland to conduct the round 
table on “The Married Woman and Her 
Job.” Mrs. Hooker opened the discussion 
by asking the delegates a number of ques- 
tions: “Do you really believe that women 
are as efficient as men,” she queried, 
“and if you believe they are, how do you 
explain the difference in their pay enve- 
lopes? Various investigations indicate 
that the wages of women, in the great 
average, are in this country about half 
the wages of men; does that mean that a 
woman is actually worth only half as 
much as a man to her employer?” 

The effect of women’s resigning from 
their positions as a corrolary to their 
marriage was brought forward by Mrs. 
Hooker as one of the factors leading to 
the undervaluation of women’s services 
by the employer. “If a_ well-trained 
woman resigns her position upon mar- 
riage, she renders all of the cost of her 
training valueless to her employer. This 
presumptive loss is discounted by paying 
all women less than men are paid for simi- 
lar services. For this reason barring 
women from employment when _ they 
marry reduces the market value of wom- 
en’s labor all the way up the scale by 
considerable increments, It-.also acts to 
prevent women’s entrance into the more 
remunerative positions.” 


RS. HOOKER stated that there were 
four classic arguments against the 
married woman’s right to work. First, that 
the sphere of the married woman is‘ the 


home. This she disposed of by showing. 


that the average income of the married 
man in the United States today is inade- 
quate to support his family decently. 

Second, that no family has a right to 
two incomes while some families have 
none. “But,” said Mrs. Hooker, “how 
about the families where grown sons and 
daughters are amplifying the family in- 
come? No one objects to two, three or 
four incomes for one family, unless the 
mother is a wage earner.” 

Third, that married women work for 
pin-money. The findings of the Women’s 
Bureau were used to repute this argu- 
ment. 

Fourth, that, since wives are supported 
by husbands, married women have no 
right to take the jobs from men in the 
open market. The fallacious economics 
involved in this position was thoroughly 
demonstrated by Mrs. Hooker. “Wives 
make jobs, not take them,” she said, 
“when they work for wages and spend the 
money that they earn, workers in the 
Ford factory, men in the building trades, 
teachers in schools and universities are 


kept at work, for the wife amplifies the 
husband’s earnings and raises the stand- 
ard of living for the family.” 

Following Mrs. Hooker’s remarks so 
many delegates rose to their feet that it 
was necessary to limit the time of the 
speakers to three minutes. The discussion 
was most illuminating. 

At the close of the round table a reso- 
lution was unanimously endorsed affirm- 
ing the inalienable right of women to 
work for their living on a parity with 
their male competitors. 


HE delegates then met in the Coffee 

Room for an informal exchange of their 
experiences with legislators, recalcitrant 
and otherwise, and Leila J. Enders, chair- 
man of the New Jersey State Branch, who 
has been markedly successful in further- 
ing legislation in her State sponsored by 
the Woman’s Party, gave her fellow-chair- 
men a helpful statement of the methods 
which have been efficacious in New Jersey. 
“First,” she said, “it is important to know 
what is expected from the bills intro- 
duced; namely, publicity, education, or 
passage? The policy followed in general 
in New Jersey has been to secure action 
in one House or the other, and then give 
it publicity. All bills are introduced by 
the most influential legislator obtain- 
able.” 

Miss Enders said that the Woman’s 
Party in New Jersey made a practice of 
introducing only two or three bills at 
each session, in some years only one. 
“This establishes,” she said, “a reputation 
for success, to be lived up to, not a dreary 
record of failure.” 

Miss Enders stressed the importance of 
keeping in touch with Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, chairman of the Lawyers’ 
Council, for convincing and carefully 
documented answers to questions raised 
by the opposition and the strategic value 
of emphasizing in publicity the least con- 
troversal points of equality. 

Jane Norman Smith of New York, mem- 
ber of the National Council, presided over 
the afternoon round table at three o’clock 
on “The Taking of Jobs from Women by 
Legislation.” She gave a clear exposition 
of the facts in the case and showed by 
specific examples that restrictive legisla- 
tion applying to women only handicapped 
them in securing and holding employment. 

Mary Murray, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Council of the Woman’s Party, led 
the discussion in what was perhaps the 
most interesting session of the conference. 
‘Women Need Work, Too,” was the topic 
and it was very ably presented by Mrs. 
Murray and her associates. 

Among the speakers, in addition to Mrs. 
Murray, were Maude Williams, proof- 
reader on a large New York daily; Ella 
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Sherwin, for twenty-two years a member 
of the Typographical Union, and other 
industrial women. 

Anita Pollitzer of South Carolina pre- 
sided over the preliminary session on 
Tuesday morning, which was devoted to 
the Equal Rights Amendment, and Mrs. 
Lieber Whittic of New York led the dis- 
cussion. 

At half-past ten Mrs. Stephen Pell of 
New York opened the round table on the 
subject of “The International Equal 
Rights Situation.” Lillian Von Matsch 
of Vienna, member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Party, reported 
on the work of the Equal Rights Interna- 
tional and was very warmly received. 
Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, executive secre- 
tary of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, explained the present nationality 
status of American women in accordance 
with the Cable Act. 

One of the high spots in the conference 


United States Supreme Court Rules 


was the showing of the historic lantern 
slides, depicting the militant suffrage 
campaign, with a running commentary by 
Maud Younger. This took place on Tues- 
day afternoon and was very largely at- 
tended. 

The conference closed with a dinner in 
the Rose Garden, a galaxy of brilliant 
speakers, and a record attendance. Anna 
M. W. Pennypacker, retiring Pennsyl- 
cania chairman, welcomed the guests in 
a graceful speech and introduced the 
toastmistress, Edith Houghton Hooker. 
Among the speakers were Maud Younger, 
on “Why an Equal Rights Amendment?” ; 
Jane Norman Smith, on “The Amendment 
and Industrial Legislation”; Mary Mur- 
ray, on “How Laws Take Work from 
Women”; Maude Williams, on “The Ef- 
fect of Discriminatory Laws in the Print- 
ing Trade”; Florence Bayard Hilles, on 
“A Woman’s Right to Work”; Congress- 
man Samuel A. Kendall of the Twenty- 


Equal Rights 


fourth Pennsylvania District; Grace 
Hoffman White, who read her beautiful 
poem to Alice Paul; Lillian Von Matsch 
of Vienna, on “The Changing Interna- 
tional Attitude on Labor Legislation”; 
Elizabeth Selden Rogers, on “Interna- 
tional Progress Toward Equal Rights,” 
and Anita Pollitzer, who made a dramatic 
appeal for united effort on the part of the 
men and women of the country to secure 
the immediate adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

At the close of the banquet a series of 
Affirmations were adopted endorsing 
Equal Rights in every field of human en- 
deavor, with especial emphasis on indus- 
trial rights. 

A motion was also passed that a copy 
of the Affirmations be taken to President 
Hoover; and that another copy be sent to 
Governor Roosevelt of New York, who is 
calling together a Conference of Gov- 
ernors to discuss unemployment. 


on Wite’s Interest 


in Community Income 


November 24, 1930, handed down 

four decisions involving the same 
question in four States—Arizona, Louisi- 
ane, Texas and Washington, the question 
being as to whether the income from com- 
munity property should be taxed one-half 
to the husband and one-half to the wif 
or all to the husband alone. 

It will be remembered that under the 
community property system the earnings 
and property acquired after marriage 
through the joint or individual efforts of 
husband and wife are usually pooled and 
belong to them both. However, the hus- 
band is given the control, management, 
and to a greater or lesser extent the dis- 
position of this “community property” in 
which the wife has a kind of half inter- 
est. Because of the extensive powers 
given to the husband over community 
property, the Federal Government con- 
tended for the taxation of community in- 
come, not one-half to each the husband 
and wife but all to the husband alone, 
thus necessitating a much higher tax. 

In the Washington case, H. G. Seaborn 
and his wife had filed separate returns 
for 1927 but the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue determined that all of the 
income should have been reported in the 
husband’s return and made an additional 
assessment against him. Seaborn paid 
under protest, and brought suit for a re- 
fund. The decision in the District Court 
went against the Government, the Collec- 
tor appealed and the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals certified to the United State Su- 
preme Court the question involved. Mr. 
Justice Roberts in delivering the opinion 
of the Court said in part: 


fk HE United States Supreme Court on 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews, Chairman 
Lawyers’ Council, National 
Woman's Party 


¢é°T°HE taxpayer contends that if the 

test of taxability under Sections 
210 and 211 (of the income tax law) is 
ownership, it is clear that income of Com- 
munity property is owned by the com- 
munity and that husband and wife have 
each a present vested one-half interest 
therein. 


“The Commissioner contends, however, 
that we are here concerned not with mere 
names, nor even with mere technical legal 
titles; that calling the wife’s interest 
vested is nothing to the purpose, because 
the husband has such broad powers of 
control and alienation, that while the 
community lasts, he is essentially the 
owner of the whole community property, 
and ought so to be considered for the pur- 
pose of Sections 210 and 211. He points 
out that as to personal property the hus- 
band may convey it, may make contracts 
affecting it, may do anything with it short 
of committing a fraud on his wife’s rights. 
And though the wife must join in any 
sale of real estate, he asserts that the 
same is true, by virtue of statutes, in most 
States which do not have the community 
system. He asserts that control without 
accountability is indistinguishable from 
ownership, and that since the husband 
has this, quoad community property and 
income, the income is that ‘of’ the hus- 
band under Sections 210-211 of the income 
tax law. 


“We think in view of the law of Wash- 
ington. this contention is unsound. 


The community must act through an 
agent, 

“The reasons for conferring such sweep- 
ing powers of management on the hus- 
band are not far to seek. Public policy 
demands that in all ordinary circum- 
stances, litigation between wife and hus- 
band during the life of the community 
should be discouraged. Law-suits between 
them would tend to subvert the marital 
relation. The same policy dictates that 
third parties who deal with the husband 
respecting community property shall be 
assured that the wife shall not be per- 
mitted to nullify his transactions. The 
powers of partners, or of trustees of a 
spendthrift trust, furnish apt analogies. 

“The obligations of the husband as 
agent of the community are no less real 
because the policy of the State limits the 
wife’s right to call him to account in 
court. Power is not synonymous with 
right. Nor is obligation coterminous with 
legal remedy. The law’s investiture of 
the husband with broad powers, by no 
means negatives the wife’s present inter- 
est aS a co-Owner. 

“We are of opinion that under the law 
of Washington the entire property and 
income of the community can no more be 
said to be that of the husband, than it 
could rightly be termed that of the wife. . 

“Finally the argument is pressed upon 
us that the Commissioner’s ruling will 
work uniformity of incidence and opera- 
tion of the tax in the various states, while 
the view urged by the taxpayer will make 
the tax fall unevenly upon married people. 
This argument cuts both ways. When it 
is remembered that a wife’s earnings are 
a part of the community property equally 
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with her husband’s, it may seem to those 
who live in States where a wife’s earn- 
ings are her own, that it would not tend 
to promote uniformity to tax the hus- 
band on her earnings as part of his in- 
come. The answer to such argument, 
however, is that the constitutional re- 
quirement of uniformity is not intrinsic, 
but geographic. And differences of 
state law, which may bring a person with- 
in or without the category designated by 
Congress as taxable, may not be read into 
the Revenue Act to spell out a lack of uni- 
formity. 

“The District Court was right in hold- 
ing, that the husband and wife were en- 
titled to file separate returns, each treat- 
ing one-half of the community income as 
their respective incomes, and its judg- 
ment is affirmed.” 

In the Arizona case the Court held that 
“Under the law of Arizona, the wife’s in- 
terest in community property is, in legal 
effect, the same as in Washington,” and 
that “the wife has such equal interest in 
community income as to entitle her to 
treat one-half thereof as her income, and 
file a separate return therefor. . . .” 

The facts in the Texas case were sub- 
stantially the same as in Washington and 
Arizona, The Court said in part: 

“ . . . The only matter to be exam- 
ined here it whether under the community 
property system of Texas the wife has a 


terest in such property. .. . 


mere expectancy, .. . or on the con- 
trary has a proprietary vested interest in 
the community property such as makes 
her an owner of one-half of the commu- 
nity income. 

“The statutes contain sweeping provi- 
sions as to what shall be included in com- 
munity property. They provide that each 
spouse shall have testamentary power 
over his or her respective interest in the 
community property. In the event of 
failure to exercise such testamentary pow- 
er they provide that the property shall 
go in the first instance to the descend- 
ants of the deceased spouse. They pro- 
vide, as is usual in States having the com- 
munity syStem, that the husband shall 
have power of management and control 
such that he may deal with community 
property very much as if it were his own. 
In spite of this, however, it is settled that 
in Texas the wife has a present vested in- 
Her inter- 
est is said to be equal to the husband’s. 
It is held that the spouses’ rights of prop- 
erty in the effects of the community are 
perfectly equivalent to each other. 
These expressions as to the wife’s inter- 
est are confirmed by the authorities hold- 
ing that if the husband, as agent of the 
community, acts in fraud of the wife’s 
rights, she is not without remedy in the 
courts. . a 

“> . In view of what has been said 
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. « « , it remains only to say that the 
interest of a wife in community property 
in Texas is properly characterized as a 
present vested interest, equal and equiva- 
lent to that of her husband, and that one- 
half of the community income is there- 
fore income of the wife. She and her 
husband are entitled to make separate 


returns, each of one-half of such income.” 


Passing to the Louisiana case the 
Court said in part: 

“If the test be, as we have held it is, 
ownership of the community income this 
case is probably the strongest of those 
presented to us, in favor of the wife’s 
ownership of one-half of that income. . . 
The decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana clearly recognize the wife’s 
ownership of one-half of all the commu- 
nity income. They unequivocally declare 
that the wife’s half interest in such com- 
munity property “is not a mere expec- 
tancy during the marriage. ... 

“Inasmuch, therefore, as, in Louisiana, 
the wife has a present vested interest in 
community property equal to that of her 
husband, we hold that the spouses are en- 
titled to file separate returns, each treat- 
ing one-half of the community income as 
income of each ‘of? them. . .. ” 

(Poe, Collector v. Seaborn; Goodell, 
Collector v. Koch; Hopkins, Collector v. 
Bacon; Bender, Collector v. Pfaff; Nos. 
15, 106, 84 and 86—October Term, 1930.) 


The Debate at the Debs Auditorium 


DEBATE on “Resolved: That Spe- 
cial Legislation for Women Work- 
ers is Desirable as a Social Policy” 
was held at the Debs Auditorium, New 


York City, on November 28, under the 


auspices of the Socialist Party. Pauline 
Newman, of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, spoke for the affirmative and Hey- 
wood Broun for the negative. 

During the last election campaign Mr. 
Broun, as Socialist candidate for Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Seven- 
teenth Congressional District, New York, 
came out in favor of an equal status for 
men and women in the law and the Equal 
Rights amendment. This was his personal 
position and not the position of his party. 

In New York the Women’s Trade Union 
League was one of the sponsors of the 
recent amendment to the 48-hour law for 
women, which reaches out and touches 
women workers in department stores. Yet 
Miss Newman announced that she would 
confine her discussion to women in fac- 
tories, mill and laundries. “Business and 
professional women have arrived,” she 
said. “They can deal with the employer. 
Their needs are different from those of 
the industrial worker.” 

In spite of the fact that there is no dif- 
ference of opinion between those for and 
against special labor laws for women as 
to the desirability of the restriction of 


By Jane Norman Smith 


hours of minors, Miss Newman stressed 
the need of “protective legislation for 
youth.” 

She described her entrance and that of 
thousands of other “young girls” into in- 
dustry, when they were “too young to 
know anything about it.” “We worked 
very long hours for cheap wages, thereby 
pulling down the standards of living, 
established by the men by undercutting 
the wages of men.” 

Organization of the women offered a way 
out, she said, but in spite of “a reason- 
able success in that direction,” the great, 
inarticulate, untrained, unskilled mass of 
women workers, a large percentage of 
whom are young girls’ were impossible 
to organize; that even in industries where 
they had succeeded in organizing, the new- 
comers, who are many of them young and 
looking forward to romance and marriage, 
are just as difficult to organize as were 
women years ago. 


HE claim is often made that a large 

percentage of women are difficult to or- 
ganize because they are either transients 
in industry or consider themselves as 
such, which has been contradicted by the 
findings of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, 


whose statistics she frequently quoted. 
For its Bulletin No. 32 says: 

“Another theory to be discarded is that 
women are transients in the industrial 
world. An analysis of the facts serves to 
prove the fallacy of this argument. One 
erroneous theory leads to another. The 
idea that women are transients in indus- 
try is largely responsible for their lack 
of vocation training. Such a lack is fre- 
quently a great drawback to their ‘indus- 
trial advancement.” 

According to Miss Newman, “great 
masses of women” in the textile mills and 
in laundries and factories still have long 
hours and low pay. “We,” she said, “can- 
not leave them to drift by themselves. 
We have the responsibility of seeing that 
women have better wages and shorter 
hours, whether secured by organization or 
legislation, we don’t care which.” 


S evidence of her claim that the wom- 

en concerned want special legislation, 
she referred to a survey of 3,000 women 
made by a manufacturer and also to some 
500 answers purported to have been given 
by women factory workers to investiga- 
tors employed by the Consumers’ League 
when it attempted to make a survey in 
1927. When these latter questionnaires 
were filed with the New York State In- 
dustrial Commission, no names of women 
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workers nor their addresses were given, 
the statement being made that “It makes 
no difference whether Betsy Jones or 
Betsy Smith gave the information.” 


Yet before the same commission the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party filed a petition in 
opposition to special labor laws for 
women, which was signed by more than 
900 women who were actually working 
in industry, with their addresses. In ad- 
dition, women from factories and restau- 
rants, representing thousands of women 
workers, have appeared before legislative 
bodies to protest against such laws unless 
they were amended to apply to men too. 
Women printers, linotypers, proofreaders, 
writers and reporters in newspaper offices, 
railroad workers and pharmacists have 
repudiated the special law which applied 
to them and have secured from the Legis- 
lature exemption from it. Women restau- 
rant workers are also demanding the right 
to choose their own hours of work. 


N speaking against special labor laws 

for women, Mr. Broun wanted it under- 
stood that he was not espousing long 
hours or low wages. “Every argument 
used by Miss Newman could be equally 
true of men,” he said. He called atten- 
tion to the frequent assertions that are 
made regarding the constitutionality of 
legal regulation of hours for men, and 
cited the Oregon 10-hour law for men and 
women alike in mills, factories and manu- 
facturing establishments, which has been 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. | 


He could have added that both Missis- 
sippi and Georgia have 10-hour laws for 
men and women alike in manufacturing 
establishments, and that over 30 States 
have eight-hour laws for men and women 
alike in certain specified occupations. 

Mr. Broun denied that special legisla- 
tion for women is desirable as a social 
policy. He said that during the election 
campaign a woman labor leader censured 
him for his espousal of Equal Rights for 
women. “I told her,” said he, “that I 
thought welfare legislation should apply 
to both men and women.” She replied: 
“What do we care about men? Let the 
men shift for themselves.” 


“Now, I think that is a wrong policy,” 
said Mr. Broun. “We must care about 
men and women. After all, men are 
fathers. I am looking forward to a time 
when there will be a real community in- 
terest in human welfare, a solidarity of 
labor, when men and women will stand 
together, shoulder to shoulder.” 

He quoted Frances Perkins, State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, as having said to 
him in a debate that “Men and women are 
not identical.” “Neither are men and 
men identical,” he said. “So far as 
strength goes, there are weak men and 
women and strong men and women. If I 
had a trunk to be lifted and had to choose 


between Charlie Chaplin and Gertrude 
Ederle, I should ask Gertrude Ederle to 
do the lifting!” 


“As for Miss Newman’s story about 
girls undercutting men years ago, women 
still undercut men. Custom and tradition 
are largely responsible for a lower wage 
scale for women than for men.” 


A question from the floor at the end of 
the debate asked Miss Newman whether 
or not all the agitation for special labor 
laws for women, based on the argument 
that women are less competent than men 
and are weak and helpless and therefore 
in need of special protection, does not 
instil in the minds of the employer and 
also the woman applying for the job that 
women are not worth the same money 
men are. 


In the days when special restrictive 
laws for women were first enacted, and, 
indeed, even not so many years ago, argu- 
ments in their favor were based upon the 
need to protect the “safety, health, morals 
and general welfare of women.” It was 
frequently said that the streets were not 
safe for women at night. 


Mr. Broun referred to some of these 
chivalrous reasons given for forbidding 
adult women to work after 10 o’clock at 
night, one of them being the danger of 
seduction. He could see no reason, he 
said, for considering all women brittle, 
weak and feeble, and so far as their morals 
were concerned he thought it might be 
just as easy to be seduced in the day- 
time as at night. “Whenever any man is 
chivalrous to a woman, he takes it out 
in some other way,” he said. 


The New York night work law, he said, 
had originally carried prohibitions affect- 
ing various groups of women workers, 
many of whom had demanded and secured 
legislative exemption. “When you have 
to make so many exceptions to a law, 
there is something fundamentally un- 
sound with it.” 


N rebuttal, Miss Newman said that Mr. 
Broun had been describing an Utopia. 
“One hundred years from now men and 
women may know each other better. Mr. 
Broun asks: ‘Why not legislation for 
men and women?’ I say, if men want 
legislation, let them go and get it. We 
have never claimed that these laws may 
not cause some women to lose their jobs, 
but we have been working, are working 
and intend to go on working, both through 
organization and legislation, for the great 
mass of helpless and inarticulate women 
in industry. By securing legislation for 
women, we are helping to raise the stand- 
ards of unorganized men.” 


Later, some one in the audience asked 
how she reconciled her statement about 
working for the vast mass of helpless 
women workers, who need to be saved, 
with that of Mr. William Green, president 


Equal Rights 


of the American Federation of Labor, who 
has repeatedly said that “the long work- 
day is as dead as a dodo; that through 
human progress, the 12-hour day and the 
10-hour day have gone, and an 8-hour 
day is generally established throughout 
this country,” or, with the report made 
by the New York State Industrial Sur- 
vey Commission to the Legislature. This 
report, made on February 15, 1927, said: 
“One of the outstanding facts in this 
whole question is the fact, as shown by the 
statistics of the State Department of 
Labor, that an overwhelming percentage 
of the women employed in factories at the 
present time work but 48 hours or less 
a week. And of those who work more 
than 48 hours, only an extremely small 


proportion now work in excess of 50 
hours.” 


F “an overwhelming percentage” of New 
York factory women were already 
on a 48-hour schedule before the Women’s 
Trade Union League and other groups 
pressed for further restrictive amend- 
ments to the New York law, how could 
Miss Newman claim that she was “work- 
ing for the vast mass of helpless and in- 
articulate women in industry?” 


Miss Newman asserted that night work 
is harder on women than on men, since 
there is a large percentage of married 
women in industry, 40 per cent of whom 
have children under five years of age. 
After their night work these women must 
cook breakfast for their husbands, clean 
their homes and take care of their chil- 
dren instead of sleeping as their husbands 
do, she said. A woman in the audience 
asked when the women who work in the 
day-time do their cooking, house-cleaning 
and take care of their children. The reply 
was that women have a double job. 


Mr. Broun contended that there are 
thousands of women working on night 
shifts who haven’t husbands and children. 
He objected to a general law affecting all 
women because some have husbands and 
children. He had worked on night shifts 
himself, he said, and no one else had lost 
any sleep through cooking his breakfast. 
No one thought to say that more and more 
men are accepting the responsibility of 


- sharing the work in the home, when both 


husband and wife are working outside of 
the home. 


Miss Newman scoffed at Mr. Broun for 
mentioning seduction. 


“No one has said anything about seduc- 
tion,” she said. It seems, then, that pro- 
tectionists may from now on soft-pedal 
the argument heretofore used regarding 
the danger to women’s morals when work- 
ing on a night shift! 

The audience was made up of men and 
women, many of whom asked questions 
of Miss Newman and took part in the dis- 
cussion following the debate. 
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When Mother Goes to Business 


6 ‘N] INETEEN HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY CENSUS figures state 
that 10,000,000 girls and women 

between the ages of sixteen and sixty-four 
are engaged in gainful occupations as 
against some 8,500,000 in 1920. At this 
rate of increase it is undeniable that the 
woman gainfully employed is now a per- 
manent figure in the nation’s economic 
structure.” 


“She is also a problem, for statistics 
gathered by labor organizations, State 
departments of labor and social workers 
show that the fastest growing group of 
wage earning women is made up of wives 
and mothers, not widows, who contribute 
to the upkeep of their families.” 


“But today the wife and mother en- 
gaged in any sort of profession, any sort 
of business or industry, is neither envied 
nor pitied. She is taken for granted as 
an integral part of our economic life. 
The problem is merely the social adjust- 
ments which must come with her changed 
estate.” 


“Said Frances Perkins, State Industrial 
Commissioner of New York, herself a wife 


Feminism in China 
R. Chao-Chu Wu, Minister of China 
to the United States, in the “Con- 
clave of Nations” broadcast by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on November 
16 had the following to say of Feminism 
and the progress of women in his country: 

“For centuries the unit of Chinese so- 
ciety has been the family. On the other 
hand the unit of western society is the 
individual. With the impact of the West, 
individualism is making inroads into the 
Chinese family system. I do not propose 
here, even were I competent to do so, to 
discourse on the respective merits of the 
two systems. My object in mentioning 
the matter is merely to note it as one of 
the momentous changes which are going 
on in China today. And great though it 
is, it is but a part of a greater change 
which observers call the social revolution 
in China. 

“We may note here another aspect of 
the social revolution for which all but a 
few diehard conservatives have nothing 
but praise. I refer to the changing posi- 
tion of women. Even in the old days 
women in China were on a higher plane 
than in any other Oriental country. 
Nevertheless, there was no equality of the 


two sexes in the modern sense. In recent , 


years, the Feminist movement has been 
successful not only among the women of 
our country but also among the men. 
“The Kuomintang, or the Nationalist 
Party, has adopted as one of its political 
tenets the legal and social equality of men 


By Anna Steese Richardson 
(Quotations from an article which ap- 
peared in the issue of the Woman’s Home 

Companion, December, 1930.) 


and mother, to a group of club women: 
‘There are three times as many women in 
industry as there were twenty-five years 
ago, and with the constant development of 
new machinery the increasing employ- 
ment of women will continue. It is a 
part of a great economic change that is 
replacing heavy hand labor. The home as 
an economic institution has passed out 
of our lives. Girls no longer find enough 
to do in the home and must go out if they 
are to be of any economic importance 
whatever.” 

“Some similar statements were made by 
the personnel officer of the Kellogg Com- 
pany in Battle Creek, Michigan, which, 
perhaps, has done more to encourage 
mothers to remain in their factory than 
any other company in the country. 

“Much of our work, in both factories 
and offices is distinctive and highly indi- 
vidual. It costs the company money to 
train new women workers. In the fac- 


‘Feminist Notes 


and women. I may mention that at the 
Conference held at the Hague last spring 
for the Codification of International Law 
which I attended and at which the na- 
tionality of married women was debated 
and warmly debated, it was discovered by 
the delegates of the various nations and 
by representatives of Feminist organiza- 
tions that Chinese legislation in regard to 
the nationality of married women was 
among the half dozen most liberal and 
progressive of all the world. 


“Women in China are taking their 
places as business managers, doctors, 
lawyers, judges, and officials, and respon- 
sible officials too, of the government. 
These then are some if the results of the 
social change.” 


Advocates Wage Law for Girls 


RS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
wife of the Governor of New York, 
in a speech before the Association to Pro- 
mote Proper Housing for Girls, Inc., on 
November 17, advocated a minimum wage 
law for working women, designated by the 
newspapers aS a minimum wage law “for 
working girls,” although no age limit was 
mentioned in the account. She said $25 
a week is the minimum on which a woman 
living alone could support herself and 
lead a life other than one of bare exist- 
ence. But Rose Schneiderman, once a 
working girl herself, advocated organiza- 
tion of women to increase wages and im- 
prove conditions. 


tories we establish certain standards of 
health, hygiene, living habits, dress, be- 
cause we are manufacturing food. It takes 
time to inculcate those standards. But 
once they are acquired, an employer never 
lowers them. Among the clerical work- 
ers there must be an understanding of the 
educational features which Mr. Kellogg 
wishes emphasized. Success depends upon 
the individual, her interest in her work, 
whatever it may be, her personality. The 
development of individuality, personality, 
initiative and esprit de corps is expen- 
sive. When we have developed a good 
worker in any branch of our concern we 
want to keep her, married or single, 
whether she has children or is childless.” 


“As a rule the married woman is as de- 
pendable as the single girl — sometimes 
more so. She has fewer social and emo- 
tional distractions. She has realized the 
ambition of every wholesome, normal 
woman — marriage. She has a settled 
abode. She knows what it costs to live 
and rear children. She arranges her 
household and returns to her work a con- 
tented and welcome worker.” 


The New York Times account further 
said: 

“The average type of girl worker, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, seemed to resent the in- 
trusion of college graduates into the fields 
occupied by less fortunate girls on the 
ground that the college graduate should 
be capable of engaging in lines of en- 
deavor whereby they might create addi- 
tional work instead of glutting a market 
already produced. The same resentment, 
she said, prevailed in cases where married 
women took positions to earn ‘pin money’ 
in hard times. 

“Rose Schneiderman, president of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, appealed 


for the organization of working women 


as the only means of increasing present 
wages and obtaining the improvements 
needed at this time.” 


Women Health Workers 
OUR women doctors have recently 
been appointed by the Province of Al- 
berta, Canada, to travel through the re- 
mote sections of the province and aid in 
the public health work. 

They were appointed by the Provincial 
Minister of Public Health after much urg- 
ing by the United Farm Women of Al- 
berta, an organization that has long 
worked for the health of the settlers in 
the rural districts, 

The women doctors will visit the new 
settlers, teaching health habits, treating 
children in the home, and giving advice 
to mothers and expectant mothers. 
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News from the F ield 


Mrs. Smith Speaks at Ridgewood 
HE Ridgewood Herald, Ridgewood, 


New Jersey, on November 21 published 


the following account of a meeting ad- 
dressed by Jane Norman Smith: 


“The Ramapo Valley Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, held their regular 
meeting on Wednesday, November 19, in 
the spacious residence of Mrs. Milton N. 
La Bau on Monte Vista Place and were 
received with gracious hospitality. Mrs. 
William H. Stratton, the regent, called 
the gathering to order at two-thirty and 
the usual business of the chapter was at- 
tended to, reports read and new work 
discussed. 

“Mrs. Stratton introduced the speaker 
of the afternoon, Mrs. Jane Norman 
Smith, who is a member of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party 
and whose topic for the day was ‘Equal 
Rights for Women.’ She said: ‘In nine 
States there is an eight-hour law applying 
to women but not to men, and in a num- 
ber of States, women are excluded by law 
from various occupations and paid posi- 
tions. 

“ ‘Shall women be barred from certain 
occupations as they once were excluded 
from the practice of law? 

“‘Shall they be excluded from night 
work? Shall they have special laws re- 
stricting their employment? Or, shall all 
laws and regulations dealing with employ- 
ment be on a non-sex basis and thus in- 
sure equality of opportunity in the field of 
labor?’ 

“These points Mrs. Smith argued from 
the National Woman’s point of view. Be- 
ing a most interesting speaker, she pre- 


sented her subject in a very attractive 
manner to her attentive audience. 
“Sandwiches, tea and coffee were served 
by Mrs. Cecil Scales and her able commit- 
tee, ending a most enjoyable afternoon.” 


Wisconsin Feminists Active 
ISCONSIN, like other States, is 
making efforts to discharge women 

to make jobs for men during the depres- 
sion, and Wisconsin Feminists, like those 
elsewhere, are making every effort to see 
that women are not discriminated against 
at this time. 


The Milwaukee County Board of Su- 
pervisors adopted a resolution, despite 
the protests of outstanding women, to 
the effect that all married women em- 
ployed by the county would be discharged. 
The alert Feminists, however, drew the 
officials’ attention to a decision by the 
State Supreme Court that it would be an 
unjust discrimination, in conflict with 
the State’s partial Equal Rights law to 
discharge a woman public employee sole- 
ly on the ground of marriage, and that it 
was further an interference with the 
right to contract. Belle Bortin Ruppa, 
attorney and member of the National 
Woman’s Party, cited this case to the 
county counsel, and he wrote an opinion 
that any such resolution dismissing mar- 
ried women from employment in the coun- 
ty would be held unconstitutional. 


“The only effect that the resolution 
had,” Mrs. Ruppa wrote, “was to awaken 
the sense of women who were not inter- 
ested in our cause to the realization that 
women were discriminated against.” 

The labor unions in Wisconsin are 
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seeking to put over an extensive legisla- 
tive campaign further limiting the hours 
women may work, so that men may get 
their jobs, Mrs. Ruppa writes. Wiscon- 
sin Feminists will oppose all such efforts 
to hamper women in their struggle to 
earn their living. 
Equal Suffrage for Virgin Islands 
ENATOR WILLIAM H. KING of 
Utah has introduced a bill prescrib- 

ing qualifications for voters in the Vir- 
gin Islands, which specifies that “here- 
after at all public elections held in the 
Virgin Islands, any person, without re- 
gard to sex, who is a citizen of the United 
States, twenty-one years of age or over, 
and who shall have resided twelve months 
in the elective district in which the elec- 
tion takes place, shall be entitled to vote; 
but the colonial council of the Virgin Is- 
lands may prescribe such additional qual- 
ifications, not inconsistent with the fore- 
going, as it may deem necessary, except 
that no property qualification whatever 
shall ever be imposed upon or required of 
any voter.” 

The prohibition of property qualifica- 
tions is important, for often such qualifi- 
cations bar more women than men. 


Austrian Feminist Was Honor Guest 
ILLIAN VON MATSCH, a distin- 
guished visitor in Washington from 
Vienna and member of the International 
Advisory Council for Austria of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, was quest of honor 
at a tea given by the Woman’s Party on 
December 11. As Lillian Hendrick, Mme. 
Von Matsch was, before her marriage to 
the well-known Austrian diplomat, Franz 
Von Matsch, a favorite in Capitol society. 
A brilliant and charming young woman, 
she has become prominently identified 
with international Feminism. Mme. Von 
Matsch spoke at the tea on her experi- 
ences in Geneva last summer. She was 
one of the delegation of distinguished 
women from many countries, headed by 
Alice Paul, who interviewed Albert 
Thomas of the International Labor Office 
in Geneva, regarding a revision of the 
Night Work Convention. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS IN 
WASHINGTON 


Headquarters of the National Woman’s Party 
announces that several spacious, sunny rooms 
in beautiful Alva Belmont House at 144 B 
Street N. E., just a block from the Capitol, 
are available for the use of members of the 
National Woman’s Party temporarily in Wash- 
ington. Some of the rooms overlook the lovely 
garden with its thousands of roses. 


Rooms, $2.00 
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